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“The Art of the 
Landscape Gardener” 

Frederic Church at Olana 

“The art of the landscape gardener has been employed, 
not so much to render Olana beautiful as to make it picturesque” 

—The Boston Sunday Herald, September 7, 1890 


Robert M. Toole 

The Setting 

The story of Olana began in 1844 with the activities of artist Frederic Church 
(1826-1900), in a period when the Hudson River Valley was the epicenter of 
American Romanticism. 

Romanticism was a broad international phenomenon that originated in 
Europe. Americans embraced the romantic impulse only after a long and decid¬ 
edly unromantic period of colonial life on a true frontier. It was not until the 
frontier moved west that an artistic expression emerged that was quintessential^ 
romantic. This expression had religious inspirations and was fired by the opti¬ 
mism of America’s fledgling democracy, and the cultural innocence of its society, 
played out in wilderness settings that had few equals in Europe. By the early 
nineteenth century, it was influencing the arts and forming much of the cultural 
foundation of the young United States. In America, international Romanticism 
found a worthy culmination. 

So, in 1844, the conservative artistic legacy of America’s Colonial period was 
in the midst of a revolutionary change. Artist Thomas Cole, and others, had by 
then introduced Americans to romantic landscape painting. The region’s literary 
sources for romantic thought, notably the works of Washington Irving and the 
other Knickerbockers, came even earlier. In architecture, the varied romantic 
styles, by then well established in England, appeared in the Hudson Valley in 
the decades before the 1840s. The early work of New York City-based Alexander 
Jackson Davis in the Gothic Revival (to evolve to the indigenous “Bracketed 
style”) can be seen from the 1830s. At Newburgh-on-Hudson, Andrew Jackson 
Downing’s important writings on landscape gardening, including the romantic 
Picturesque style, began to appear in 1841. As will be shown, the Picturesque 
landscape design would find special resonance at Olana. 
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A.J. Downing’s discussion of landscape gardening was taken directly from ear¬ 
lier English theorists and practitioners. This European background will be impor¬ 
tant to understanding Olana. (See the last section of this article.) Regarding 
landscape design, Downing was not so much an innovator as he was a transmitter 
of long-established design traditions. Still, the Hudson River Valley was distinctly 
American, and the “genius of the place”—celebrating local setting—was crucial 
to the romantic ideal, a point especially pertinent to landscape design. As such, 
America’s romantic experience was unique, and its artistic expression home¬ 
grown. 

In the decades before 1844, one of the Hudson Valley’s important romantic 
venues was the village of Catskill, which served as a base for excursions into the 
Catskill Mountains, and to its close-at-hand escarpment—called the “Wall of 
Manitou”—celebrated by James Fenimore Cooper in The Pioneers (1823): 

You know the Catskills, lad; for you must have seen them on your left [west], 
as you followed the river up from York, looking as blue as a piece of clear sky, 
and holding the clouds on their tops, as the smoke curls over the head of an 
Indian chief at the council fire. 

The Catskills, Cooper maintained, were of spiritual importance, a place 
where America could find peace and from where “all creation” could be observed. 
From his first visit in 1825, Thomas Cole painted the mountain’s lakes, hidden 
waterfalls, and wilderness vistas. He became enamored with the mountains, 
stayed to marry a local woman in 1836, and resided thereafter at her uncle’s mod¬ 
est, Federal-era estate, Cedar Grove, at the edge of the village of Catskill . 1 In 
his “Essay on American Scenery” (1835), Cole described the area’s landscape as 
“varied, undulating, and [with] exceedingly beautiful outlines—[the mountains] 
heave from the valley of the Hudson like the subsiding billows of the ocean after a 
storm.” At Cedar Grove, Thomas Cole created many of the Hudson River School 
masterpieces that defined the artistic aspirations of a generation. 

In the summer of 1844, eighteen-year-old Frederic Church entered this 
romantically touched and bucolic scene to study landscape painting with Cole. 
It was during this stay that Church first visited the site of his future home, on 
a hillside just across the Hudson from Cedar Grove, the property that would 
become Olana. 

From their first correspondence, Church addressed Cole as “distinguished” 
and said he anticipated “the beautiful and romantic scenery about Catskill.. .[and] 
the greatest pleasure to accompany you in your rambles about the place observing 
nature in all her various appearances .” 2 According to Charles Dudley Warner, 
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Church’s friend and biographer, Cole and his Catskill home had the “profoundest 
influences.. .both artistically and in the molding of [Church’s] general character.” 
From this experience, Warner claimed that Church became an “interpreter of 
nature rather than a transcriber .” 3 At Catskill, the “mere youth ” 4 and his mentor 
roamed the hills in search of subject matter for their art, and Church absorbed the 
philosophical underpinnings that would ennoble his artistic genius . 5 

After study with Cole, Church moved to New York City, where he quickly 
established his reputation. In 1849, he was elected a full member of the National 
Academy of Design. In the 1840s and 1850s, he produced paintings that closely 
paralleled Cole’s approach to landscape painting, including Scene on the Catskill 
Creek, New York (1847), Morning over the Hudson Valley (1848), West Rock, New 
Haven (1849), and Mount Katahdin (1853). In the late 1850s, Church completed 
what are today considered American masterpieces, the large exhibit pictures 
Niagara (1857), Heart of the Andes (1859), and Twilight in the Wilderness (i860). 
These works and others, all accomplished before Church was thirty-four years old, 
assured his fame. 

In the spring of i860, Frederic Church returned to a region of fond memories 
and artistic inspiration when he purchased a 126-acre farm across the Fludson 
from Cedar Grove as he prepared for his marriage that summer to Isabel Carnes. 6 
By i860, Thomas Cole had been dead for twelve years. His widow, Maria Cole; 
the three Cole children; and three of Maria’s unmarried sisters still lived at their 
farm. Their friend Church stayed with the family as he concluded his real estate 
purchase. 7 Church then hired Cole’s twenty-two-year-old son, Theodore, to help 
supervise the development of his country seat. 8 

In the decades that followed, employing his painterly background and the 
substantial income from his art, Frederic Church created Olana for his family, 
and produced a significant example of American landscape design. When sub¬ 
stantially completed in about 1890 (when the newspaper quotation in the title of 
this article was published), the ornamental farm totaled 250 acres, double the size 
of the initial i860 purchase. The designed landscape included the house grounds, 
extensive parkland, a lake, miles of pleasure drives, and a vibrant agricultural 
operation, achieved by an eminent artist, on an expansive scale, in a region of 
natural and pastoral beauty that was a focus of America’s fleeting Romantic 
period. 

Picturesque landscape gardening was to be the basis for the urban parks 
movement, initiated at New York City’s Central Park (1858), and it was embed¬ 
ded in the American national park and conservation movements throughout 
the nineteenth century. Inspired by romantic sensibilities, these American 
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achievements in landscape design, preservation, and conservation celebrated the 
idealized harmony of settled and wilderness landscapes. In the hands of one of 
America’s greatest landscape painters, they resulted in poetry on the land, the 
masterpiece of landscape gardening that is Olana. 

Olana’s Site History 
Getting Started 

Theodore Cole’s diary and account books document early landscape design work 
at Olana in considerable detail. In his role as caretaker, young Cole first visited 
the property in February i860 and noted that he intended “to see about getting 
out muck,” an initial reference to excavation of Olana’s future lake. 9 In April 
i860, when Church was upriver, the two men again visited the farm and took 
what Cole called “quite a tramp over it.” 10 Cole was to make regular trips to “Mr. 
Church’s Place” throughout the 1860s. 11 

The farm purchased by Church had been established as a subsistent family 
farm in the late eighteenth century. After Church’s purchase, a salaried farmer 
was retained to work the fields and occupy the original farmhouse. The Churches 
built a new, decorative “farmhouse” for themselves. 12 This was later called Cosy 
Cottage, and it was the Churches’ cottage ornee at the farm for eleven years (Figure 
4). 13 One visitor suggested that Cosy Cottage had been positioned to catch “the 
first and last glances of the sun,” 14 but its location amid the remodeled farm build¬ 
ings confirmed the newlyweds’ hands-on commitment to farm life. The Churches 
moved into Cosy Cottage early in the summer of 1861. 15 

During the first years, the emphasis was on getting the property’s agricultural 
operations arranged in a way suited to Frederic Church’s goals. New buildings 
were constructed and older structures were improved. Theodore Cole was actively 
involved managing the farm under Church’s direction, often rowing a boat across 
the Hudson from Catskill on his regular visits. He kept accounts of expenses 
and farm income, and he interviewed and hired the salaried farmer and other 
workers. 16 

In the spring of 1861, Cole reported, “quite a number of trees were set out.” 17 
From the beginning, trees were planted in large numbers at Olana, so that three 
years after the above work, in the spring of 1864, the effort was tallied at “several 
thousand” trees already planted. 18 In addition to orchard trees, the ornamental 
plantings included native deciduous trees, such as sugar maples, oaks, and white 
birch, and native evergreens, among them pines, spruce, and especially hemlocks. 
Most of the deciduous trees were planted in a thirty-acre park located north and 
uphill from the lake excavation and Cosy Cottage. Lake dredging complemented 
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the planting, Church asserting, “my muck seems wonderfully adapted to trees and 
I give them liberal doses of it.” 19 Together, the future lake and adjacent parkland 
extended over the entire western half of the earlier family farm. 

In 1861, the family enjoyed their first full summer season. The Churches’ first 
child, Herbert Edwin, was born that October. In these early years, some of the 
Churches’ friends seemed a bit startled at the couple’s headlong pursuit of rural life. 
One wondered, “can it be possible that you have abandoned the exquisite field of 
ideality in which you have reaped so many laurels, for the sure matter-of-fact one 
of the husbandman?” 20 

Expanding the Landscape and Making a Plan 

In 1864, Frederic Church began the complex series of land purchases that 
eventually encompassed the hill to the north, which would be the main house 
site. Church’s real estate transactions are fascinating for the care he exhibited 
in assembling the landscape entity that was to be Olana. His first purchase was 
approximately thirty acres of the steeply wooded escarpment lying to the west 
of the farm. 21 This property fronted on the public road (today’s Route 9G) that 
traced the base of the hill. With its steep topography, the land was not suited to 
agriculture. But Church knew this lot would be critical to his long-term vision. 
To his skeptical father (who was financing the purchase), Church argued that the 
lot was important in “securing fine openings for the views,” and as the site of “a 
suitable entrance and roadway into my place.” 22 With these comments, Church 
revealed his plans, saying the new lot might be sold in the future if another pur¬ 
chase was concluded: 

1 understand that the piece of woods at the North of my farm on the top 
on the hill can be had at the price asked 3 years ago $2,000, with that and 
a strip say 200 feet wide on the eastern side of the lot north of it I should 
have a remarkably easy and superb roadway. This strip could not cost over 
$500, probably less. Of course I would not buy one without the certainty of 
the other. 23 

The driveway Church envisioned here was the future North Road, construct¬ 
ed five years later as Olana’s primary, mile-long approach drive. 

Before acquiring the hilltop and lands for this road, Church continued to con¬ 
centrate his efforts on the farm, making further improvements to Cosy Cottage 
and other buildings. He built a driveway to the cottage, the first of Olana’s 
important carriage drives, which would evolve into an intricate, seven-mile-long 
system that largely defined the visual experience of moving through the Olana 
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Figure 2: Church Family Portraits. From left, Isabel 
Carnes Church (c. i860); Frederic Joseph Church; 
Isabel Charlotte (“Downie”) Church; Theodore 
Winthrop Church; and Louis Palmer Church (c. 
1885) [New York State Office of Parks, Recreation 
and Historic Preservation, Olana State Historic Site, 
Taconic Region] 


landscape. Church also planted more orchard trees and hundreds of additional 
parkland trees. The success of the park plantings was evident, with Theodore 
Cole reporting eight years after Church’s initial purchase, “you are occupying the 
uplands with trees.” 24 In addition to planting new trees, areas around the lake 
were simply allowed to grow up into second-growth vegetation, which was then 
selectively managed as woodland. Evergreens were planted in selected areas, an 
activity that seems to have coincided with Church’s winter stays on the property, 
when the trees became important landscape forms. 

Initially, after spending the winter in New York City, Church visited the farm 
in the early spring and the family moved there on or about May 1. In mid-April 
1864, Church wrote to his father that he had made three recent trips to the prop¬ 
erty, and “found everything in splendid progress.” 25 He described the scene: 

The grass was fresh and green around the house [Cosy Cottage]. The straw¬ 
berries had commenced throwing out new leaves. Vines and plants were well 
started peas have been up some little time—about five hundred trees have 
been planted and about as many more will be this spring... I found the air 
so invigorating there that I think it will be advantageous to take an early 
start [at moving up river]. 

A month later, Church wrote his father again with this description: 

The farm looks better than ever before... The peach pear and plum trees are 
a sight... The apple trees are just beginning to come out... We have a coop 
of 15 chickens by the house and he [Church’s son, Herbert] feeds them out 
of his hand—He is fascinated by the horses—I have a pair of pigeons. 2 ^" 
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The Churches’ second child, Emma Frances, was born in October 1864, but 
the following spring tragedy struck when both Herbert and Emma died of diph¬ 
theria in New York City. Devastated, the Churches spent the summer of 1865 in 
Jamaica. Cozy Cottage was rented. 28 While away, Church wrote to Theodore 
Cole, “I cannot think of the farm.. .without great longing.” 29 

The Churches returned in the autumn of 1865, and, perhaps still seeking 
solitude, spent the winter at the farm for the first time. 30 Perhaps indicative of 
this withdrawal from society, the most notable project in this period was the con¬ 
struction of a large, self-sustaining studio located in the park-like grounds on the 
hillside above Cosy Cottage. 31 From this position, the Hudson River Valley and 
Catskill Mountains were visible to the west in a scene often sketched by Church. 

After the interlude of mourning, a third child, Frederic Joseph Church, was 
born on September 30, 1866. There was a new baby at the cottage and spirits 
were restored. 

The 1867 season was a busy one, with the Churches in residence at the farm 
from February until September, preparing for a long trip to Europe and the Middle 
East to commence in the autumn. In early spring, Church wrote, “my hands 
are busy in farm work[,] hauling muck, &c. It is delightful to see the farm alive 
again.” 32 All summer, major renovations were made. Church built a “new barn” 33 
and remodeled “my old barn.” 34 An icehouse was re-roofed. At this point, Church 
claimed to have constructed “ten distinct buildings, and they haven’t cost much 
either.” 35 Included in this total were Cosy Cottage, the cottage outbuilding, the 
studio, the new barn, an extensively remodeled second barn and/or stable, a struc¬ 
ture described as “a little building to accommodate a coachman,” 36 the re-roofed 
icehouse, and several other smaller sheds and specialty buildings. 

The Churches took to country life with great enthusiasm. The interest was 
obvious when Frederic wrote, “Mrs. C. has a digging fit. She flits about with a 
trowel in one hand and juvenile plants in the other all day” 37 On another occa¬ 
sion, he wrote, “I superintend my own hot bed this season and if I plant my seed 
right side up I may expect to see them sprout in a day or two.” 38 Despite the self- 
deprecating tone, the Churches were serious about the farm operations. The farm 
was repeatedly characterized as “magnificent” and served as an inspiration and 
subject of Church’s art. 39 

Church’s plans for a house at the top of the hill moved closer to reality later 
that year and in 1868, when two lots were acquired that Church claimed would 
“make my farm perfect.’ 40 First was the house site, eighteen acres of mature wood¬ 
land purchased in October 1867. 41 Then, in 1868, the long narrow “strip” alluded 
to in Church’s comments to his father in May 1864 was acquired. 42 This corridor, 
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about six acres, provided access to the north toward the city of Hudson, the 
region’s largest commercial center. Church proclaimed it “all splendid woods” 43 
and planned a new entrance road there. The land was subdivided from the west¬ 
ern side of a neighboring farm that was being sold at this time. It was an intriguing 
purchase, with Church managing to buy only what he needed without disrupting 
the sale of the adjacent farm property. He had feared “that someone will buy it 
[i.e., the neighboring farm] who will refuse to sell such fine woods.” 44 The transac¬ 
tion, which required a detailed survey, was finally completed in March 1868, after 
the Churches had gone abroad. 45 

The Farm and the New House 

The Churches traveled extensively in Europe and the Middle East for two years 
and did not return to the farm until the summer of 1869. In the 1870s, this trip 
inspired the Persian house design and the name Olana. 46 

In November 1868, a year after their departure, Theodore Cole wrote that 
“the farm I think will pay all expenses this year.” 47 Three weeks later, Cole con¬ 
firmed that for the first time there was “a balance in your favor on my book now.’ 4,8 
The 1868 season was apparently a quiet, but efficient, one. With the Churches out 
of the country and special projects few, there was a businesslike approach. Notably, 
the weather was favorable for what Cole described as “a fine crop of peaches.’ 49 
Later, Cole tabulated the farm expenses for 1868 at about $1,000, offset by $850 
in fruit sales and $150 from the sale of hay. 5 ° Of course, these totals did not 
include the capital outlay and operating costs that Church had incurred in farm 
improvements during the previous seven years, much less his family’s livelihood, 51 
but Church took great pride in his balanced farm books because they showed his 
seriousness of purpose in developing a farm property. He boasted to a friend that 
“the farm pays,” and that this was “very soothing.” 52 Another friend replied, quot¬ 
ing Church’s letter: 

I am glad to hear that “Your Farm” financially “runs itself.” I am every year 
more and more satisfied with your judgment and wisdom in locating and 
possessing, and improving, a beautiful & advantageously situated country 
home—particularly as I know how strongly your taste & that of Isabel runs 
that way. 53 

In July 1869, the Churches happily returned to the property after nearly a 
two-year absence. Writing to a friend, Church enthused, “Here I am on my own 
farm—!...About an hour this side of Albany is the Center of the world—I own 
it.” 54 Shortly after his return, Church added “two rooms” 55 to Cosy Cottage. 56 He 
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also added rooms to the old farmhouse; repaired other farm buildings, 57 including 
roofing an “Earth Cellar” (probably a root cellar); and built a new icehouse. 58 He 
asserted to a friend, “I have not been idle.” 59 Despite some subsequent changes 
in the staff, the farm had settled into a consistent and smooth-running operation. 
Church confirmed his direct involvement, soberly claiming to one friend that he 
was “a plain farmer,” ° and to another that he had “a large farm to keep an eye 
on.” 61 

The hardscrabble farm Church had purchased ten years earlier had been 
profoundly altered. 62 Half the acres had been given over to the ornamental 
development of the lake, its woodland surroundings, and the parkland north of it, 
which was hayed but not grazed (in order to protect the trees). On the remaining 
farm acres, Church plowed about twenty acres—a small fraction of what had been 
plowed for subsistence agriculture in the years before Church’s purchase. A large 
drop in grain production accompanied the reduced plowing, but Church could 
afford to purchase grain, and, reflecting the concerns of a landscape gardener, he 
commented, “[A plowed field] spoils the beauty of the scene somewhat.” 63 

While rigorous farming was reduced, Church’s agriculture was more varied. 
He expanded the orchards and increased fruit production to include multiple 
varieties of cherries, pears, plums, peaches, and grapes; bush fruits, among them 
currants and raspberries; and strawberries. Church especially favored peaches. 
Theodore Cole boasted of “the best peach orchard in this part of the country.” 4 

Church’s kitchen garden, which included cutting flowers, reflected an inter¬ 
est in experimentation typical of gentlemen in this period. While the documenta¬ 
tion is fragmentary, and crops would have varied from year to year, it seems that 
vegetable and flower seeds were acquired from several sources, with new varieties 
tried over the years. 65 

The total number of Church’s farm animals remained quite similar to the 
totals on the earlier family farm, with cows, horses, oxen, and a few beef cattle 
present in 1870, as had been the case earlier. One exception was pigs, with the 
earlier farmer’s herd of twenty reduced to two in 1870. The limited acreage for 
grazing put considerable pressure on pastureland, with Theodore Cole comment¬ 
ing that “your place needs sadly more fall pasture, we cannot of course use the 
front lots where the trees are [i.e., the park and lake surroundings].” 66 In 1870, 
with nine yearlings and only about ten acres available for grazing, Cole trans¬ 
ported Church’s young beef cattle elsewhere, possibly to Cedar Grove, to graze 
for the season. 67 

There is little evidence of farm development after this period, indicating that 
the earlier work had largely completed the improvements Church intended to 
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make. Theodore Cole’s role was reduced as Church’s attention turned to the new 
house and a host of related, ornamental landscape improvements. 

Even before the house was started, construction of what Church called the 
“North Road” began, laid out in the narrow corridor he had purchased two years 
earlier. On October 13, 1869, he wrote a friend, “I am constructing a long piece 
of road to the new House site.” 68 Beginning at a distinctive splayed entryway, the 
North Road provided Olana with its primary approach from the city of Hudson. 
A family friend later said the mile-long North Road had been “invented by Mr. 
Church to make the place seem as large and remote as possible.” 69 Numerous visi¬ 
tors commented on its dramatic character, as with this description in 1884: 

The approach to Mr. Church’s house on the northern side is along a winding 
and wooded road, which constitutes a considerable drive in itself. The hill 
is very precipitous here, and one looks down at times upon this road directly 
below him in an almost inaccessible gulf. The expenditure of road-building, 
and in otherwise bringing this huge, wild, steep mass of earth into suitable 
shape and condition has been immense, and could not have been accom¬ 
plished by the Bohemian type of artist. 70 

The North Road led to the house, which, as planned, was “hardly seen till 
you are directly upon it.” 71 

With the North Road completed, plans for house construction continued. 
During the winter of 1869-70, Church engaged Calvert Vaux, then one of 
America’s foremost residential architects, to help with its design. The two men 
collaborated in preparing drawings. At the time, it was said that “Mr. Church 
designed the house in all its details, consulting with Mr. Vaux, the eminent 
architect.” 72 While Vaux’s role was essential, the Persian design style and the role 
of the house as a primary component in the designed landscape can be rightly 
attributed to Church. He was also responsible for the architectural details, such 
as windows, the entrance porch, ombra (as Church called it, an enclosed porch), 
piazza (veranda, or open porch), tower, pinnacles and roof projections, and a host 
of polychromatic decorative elements so important to the house as a landscape 
feature (Figure 5). More than a year after Vaux’s first visit, Church wrote, “I am 
building a house and am principally my own Architect. I give directions all day 
and draw plans and working drawings all night.” 73 

In the summer of 1871, a reporter described Church’s estate while looking out 
from the Prospect Park House Hotel near Thomas Cole’s home across the river 
in Catskill: 
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...upon the grandest of the hill-tops, a shiny platform shows the basement 
of the country house which Mr. Church is building at the summit of his 
extensive lands, and near the rustic lodge [i.e.. Cosy Cottage] and studio 
he has many Summers rested, and where in secluded leisure several of his 
masterpieces have been finished.^ 

The construction had apparently generated considerable local interest related 
to the “liberal ground proportions...[where] one could get lost in its cellar.” 75 Of 
the landscape and its occupants, it was exclaimed: 

How many hundred forest trees have been set out in its parks lately, and 
above all, how the artist’s beautiful wife has been seen riding across those 
red-veined hilltops upon a milk-white donkey, brought from the Orient, 
and—to the open mouthed admiration of the country folks—with her baby 
slung in the panier. 7 ^ 

The interest was confirmed in a newspaper account that called the new 
house “one of the prominent things now pointed out to the tourists and travellers” 
on the Hudson 77 

The Churches stayed at Olana from the summer through the autumn of 
1871. The family was expanded in July 1871 when a daughter, Isabel Charlotte 
(nicknamed “Downie”) was born. During the summer of 1872, house construction 
continued and was substantially completed late in the autumn, when the family 
moved into the second floor. Detailed work on the structure lasted for several 
more years, as did landscape improvements close to the house, with work there 
still being reported in 1880 78 

In siting his house, Church selected a spot off the south summit of the hilltop 
so that there was higher ground and a wooded backdrop to frame and shelter the 
dwelling on the north. The house itself, as Church himself declared, was “a curios¬ 
ity in Architecture.” 79 It was exotic—an artist’s house—described by one reporter 
as “a bright open-eyed house, presenting on the landscape side [i.e., south] an 
almost unbroken expanse of plate glass window... It is certainly no rectangle of 
dead walls.” 80 In the context of landscape gardening, to which Church ascribed, 
the house was a fitting garden feature. The landscape design close to the house 
included the formation of lawn terraces along the south facade. These terraces, 
graded out to level lawn on the east, dropped precipitously on the west. From the 
lawn terraces, and from the shady sitting spots on the ombra and piazza, the views 
south centered on the Hudson River; to the west, the Catskill escarpment rose 
sheer from rolling farmland. The view was said “to culminate the glories of the 
Hudson,” 81 a fame that endures today. Church described the panorama as linking 
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Olana to a wider world, “of mountains, rolling and savannah country, villages, for¬ 
ests and clearings. The noble River expands to a width of over two miles forming a 
lake-like sheet of water which is always dotted with steamers and other craft.” 82 

As a landscape feature, the house was now Olana’s primary focus. In turn, the 
house dictated a new landscape orientation for the property, with parkland, lake, 
wooded entry drives, and the dramatic viewpoints superseding the more modest 
agrarian associations of Cosy Cottage and its intimate farmstead. 

The Finished Lake and the South Entrance 

With the main house completed, the Churches were habitually at Olana from 
spring through Christmas before retiring to New York City for the winter months. 
Later, winter trips to Mexico were a common occurrence. The Churches were 
getting older, and the siting of the house at the top of the hill separated them to 
some extent from the property’s agrarian roots. Olana’s farmer moved into Cosy 
Cottage. With farming orderly and routine, Frederic Church turned to further 
ornamental landscape improvements. A reporter visiting the property in about 
1876 stated, “the grounds are not yet finished in all their details,” 83 confirming 
the situation before the active work that would continue into and occupy the 
1880s. In these years, rheumatism restricted Church’s painterly efforts, but his 
affliction encouraged design in the outdoors. These were active years of landscape 
gardening at Olana. In 1879, a visitor noted, “The extensive grounds...are in a 
constant state of arrangement under the direct supervision of the artist.” 84 

There was a surge of activity on the lake before the spring of 1879. In 
December 1878, “Mr. George Herd” was hired to “work by the day for F.E. 
Church on the Pond at $1 dollar [sic] per day.” He worked fourteen days between 
December 6, 1878, and January 6, 1879. 85 By May 1879, Church declared “the 
lake is overflowing, the birch canoe is ready” 86 (Figure 6). Earlier, Church had 
whimsically estimated the lake excavation as a “great quantity [of muck] not less 
than 5,000,000 loads.” 87 

The 1879 completion of the lake seems to have been related to Church’s 
purchase of a nine-acre lot at the southwest corner of the property. 88 This acre¬ 
age included a 750-foot frontage on the public highway (today Route 9G) south 
of the earlier south entrance. The land acquired allowed Church to significantly 
improve the interest and drama of what he later called the “South Road.” This 
development began when he sited the new south entrance spectacularly beside 
the precipitous escarpment of Red Hill, which dominated the nine-acre lot. From 
the entrance, the new road skirted the cliff, with an open prospect to the west. 
The road then turned dramatically east through a low-wooded gap that brought 
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it to a point overlooking the south end of the newly completed lake. (Today, this 
is the vehicle entrance into Olana.) Church’s new South Road then continued 
along the west side of the lake until it linked with an older drive that continued 
uphill on the west side of the park. In this way, Red Hill and the lake were made 
prominent features on the south route, including a final distant view toward the 
Catskills attained after turning away from the lake when exiting. Currently, this 
intended arrival and departure sequence is compromised by one-way traffic and 
non-historic road sections built in the 1960s. 

Completing the Landscape with a Flower Garden 

In 1880, after experimenting with other ideas, Olana was adopted by the Churches 
as the property’s name. 89 It was an appropriate moment for christening: with all 
the major land pieces in place, the original farm had evolved into a singular and 
expansive estate. 

In this period, Isabel Church’s mother, Emma Carnes, visited Olana often. 
Her diary from the 1880s describes a daily routine of relaxed recreation, includ¬ 
ing numerous carriage rides both within and outside Olana’s boundaries, visiting 
with the farmer’s wife and neighbors, touring the kitchen garden, and rowing on 
the lake. 90 In June 1884, Susan Hale, another family friend, made her first visit 
to Olana. Her letters reveal much about the property and life there in this period. 
Her impressions were ecstatic: 

It is lovely here, real woodsy and wild 91 ... The place is so large I can walk 
miles without going off of it. It is very pretty, great avenues of trees, a pond, 
nooks of shade and always the wide open view of the river and moun¬ 
tains. 92 

The family was at Olana throughout the 1884 season. By autumn, Church 
was reporting, “five men [are] building a road... I have made about 1-3/4 miles of 
road this season, opening new and beautiful views.” 93 The Ridge Road (a loop 
to the north end of the hilltop) and a road around the lake, both built in 1884, 
account for much of this road construction. They had limited practicality but 
were undertaken as important components of the designed landscape. The lake 
road is documented as under way in July 1884, when Mrs. Carnes noted, “Mr. C. 
& Miss Hale marked out the road around the pond.” 94 Ridge Road was one of 
Olana’s most notable carriage drives. In August 1884, Emma Carnes recorded, 
“Mr. C. out all a.m. at his new road, north end of the place,” and a few days later, 
“I walked from North View seat to where new road will join Bethune road.” 95 In 
September, Mrs. Carnes noted, “Drove on new road as far as woods [i.e., the por- 
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tion of the road in the meadow], very rough now, but will be beautiful in views.” 96 
As part of the construction, grazing in the north meadow was eliminated along 
the immediate edges of the Ridge Road, with a barbed wire fence erected out of 
sight on the slope below the new road. 97 This restriction on grazing meant that 
the ground fronting the Ridge Road could be planted and/or selectively returned 
to second-growth, which could then be managed as parkland, a suitable fore¬ 
ground for the splendid views. In October 1884, it was probably the Ridge Road 
that prompted Church’s enthusiastic comment on landscape gardening when he 
wrote a friend, “I can make more and better landscapes in this way than by tam¬ 
pering with canvas and paint in the Studio.” 98 

A year later, Church built another ornamental road, this time from the lake 
to the top of Crown Hill, a hillock in the southeast corner of Olana. In September, 
Emma Carnes reported, “Drove RM. over the last new road which was meant for 
a surprise but has been suspected all along.” 99 The road began in the woods east 
of the lake, looped around a pocket of wooded wetland, then ascended into open 
agricultural fields before reaching the summit. On the hilltop, Church built a 
carriage turnaround. From this modest height, the view was panoramic, affording 
a new prospect of the house seen above the park and the impressive ensemble of 
Olana farm buildings fronted by the extensive kitchen garden in the middle dis¬ 
tance. Off to the east was rolling farmland backed by the Taconic Hills. 

As he had done on the Ridge Road, Church constructed a new field fence to 
restrict grazing close to the Crown Hill Road. This fence was located down-slope 
and out of sight from the turnaround. The positioning of this fence meant that 
about seventeen acres of former agricultural land had been dedicated to parkland 
fronting the new road. Church treated the area as he had others, allowing it to 
grow over time into second growth, which he then selectively thinned to compose 
the foreground vegetation and complement the more distant views. Hundreds of 
new trees were also planted, necessitating purchase of a hogshead mounted on a 
wagon for watering. 100 Other landscape work required selected removal of vegeta¬ 
tion, and again Church confirmed his direct involvement, writing to a friend, “I 
am clearing up underbrush in places and this work requires close supervision.” 101 
Olana was a work of landscape art in constant need of artistic management. 

Church was not done with road building. In June 1886, he wrote, “I have 
laid out a new approach to the house, which I shall go at as soon as my men get 
through with the haying, now more than half done.” 102 This refers to the last 
major carriage drive built at Olana, a detour off the South Road near Church’s 
studio. The new drive brought carriages through the parkland studded with old 
birch trees on the slope immediately south of the house. It ended at the old drive- 
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way, at the same point where the house was first seen when traveling the earlier 
South Road, so that the final arrival at the house was not changed. The new road 
had the advantage of avoiding close contact with the service areas and stable 
yards north of the house, and, with the many views in the upper reaches of the 
park, it was a more ornamental and scenic approach. 

This new approach seems to have prompted the installation of a flower garden 
as a feature seen from the road. The garden was a long border (about 145 feet long 
by nineteen feet wide) laid out on sloping ground facing south, sheltered against 
the stone retaining wall that traced the driveway above it. From the original plant 
lists and period photographs, the garden was a combination of flowering perenni¬ 
als and annuals in a mingled layout meant to be appreciated on foot or from the 
viewpoint on the nearby drives (Figure 7). 103 Critically, the flower garden could 
not be seen from the house, so the bold natural forms and uncluttered setting of 
the hilltop were left un-compromised. 

While planned and first discussed in 1886, the new approach road and the 
flower garden were not completed for several years. As such, they are not shown 
on a “Plan of Olana” dated September 1886 (Figure 3). This plan, a vital historic 
document, was drawn by the Churches’ twenty-year-old son, Frederic Joseph. 104 
It shows the landscape as it had been created over the previous quarter-century, 
including many aspects of the property not otherwise recorded, and providing 
the family’s names for Olana’s landscape features. For example, the plan reveals 
the presence of a “Summer House” located on a knoll directly south of the house, 
close to where the new approach road was being planned. Perhaps this is the “seat 
back of studio” mentioned in 1884, 105 but it is a structure that is not otherwise 
documented. Another landscape feature shown on the plan is the “North View,” 
a spot mentioned by Mrs. Carnes and shown located at the edge of the woods at 
the highest elevation of the north meadow. The 1886 “Plan of Olana” is also valu¬ 
able for its depiction of the tree massing, confirming areas of open and wooded 
land, as well as the general layout of individual trees in the parkland south of 
the house and along the carriage drives. 106 Distinct surfaces, such as meadows, 
wetlands, water, woodland, and plowed ground, are differentiated by color. The 
kitchen garden (labeled “Garden” on the plan), as well as older hedgerows, are 
clearly indicated. The new fence lines installed below the Ridge Road and Crown 
Hill Road also appear. 

Olana as illustrated in 1886, with the addition of the new approach road and 
flower garden, was now largely complete. In September 1890, as Frederic Church 
began to retire from active involvement in the day-to-day management of the 
property, a long and detailed article about Olana appeared in the Boston Sunday 
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Herald . 107 The reporter concluded that “the art of the landscape gardener has 
been employed, not so much to render Olana beautiful as to make it picturesque,” 
and noted that “the multitude of trees planted under Mr. Church’s direction a 
quarter of a century ago now give convincing evidence of his wise foresight.” 

Later History and Restoration Efforts 

After 1891, Olana’s operations were entrusted to the Churches’ youngest 
son, Louis (1870-1943). Even with his involvement lessened, Frederic Church was 
clearly the arbiter of the landscape’s management throughout the 1890s, but very 
few notable changes seem to have been made. 

In May 1899, Isabel Church died in New York City. After a sad summer at 
Olana, Frederic went to Mexico in December. In March 1900, he returned to 
New York City in poor health, and died there on April 7. An obituary spoke of 
“his magnificent country home at ‘Olana’ on the Hudson River, one of the most 
notable houses in the United States situated in a vast park beautified by the taste 
of the artist.” 108 

Louis Church [Figure 8] and his wife, Sally Good Church (1868-1964), inher¬ 
ited the property and became the stewards of Frederic Church’s legacy, providing 
a transition to the future. Even before 1900, landscape design fashion was shifting 
away from the picturesque aesthetic, but while Louis and Sally appreciated new 
ideas in horticulture and garden art, they kept Olana consistent with Frederic 
Church’s intentions. The property remained a farm for several decades, and the 
acreage was kept intact even after farming slowed during World War II, with 
some outbuildings removed in the 1950s. In all this period, no wholesale altera¬ 
tions to the site layout were made. The lake and park changed in subtle ways. 
Many of Church’s trees were felled by storms and never replanted. A more formal, 
architectonic garden (sometimes referred to as the “Italian Garden”) was added 
close to the house. The earlier flower garden along the carriage drive was aban¬ 
doned. When Louis died in 1943, farming ended and site maintenance slackened. 
Notably, many open fields began to grow into woods. 

When Sally Church died in 1964, the house and its contents were to be auc¬ 
tioned to settle her estate. A public campaign led to the preservation of the prop¬ 
erty and its invaluable collections. New York State took ownership in 1966. Today, 
with its lands generally intact and with a high level of design integrity remaining, 
the landscape is preserved as a state historic site. Enhanced by the support of an 
active friends group, The Olana Partnership, Olana will remain an important 
museum property dedicated to interpreting the life and work of Frederic Edwin 
Church and the romanticism of nineteenth-century America. 
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While protected, the Olana landscape is not adequately maintained and 
requires considerable restoration to bring back its nineteenth-century aesthetic. 
More than 60 acres of open fields are now second-growth woods, obliterating 
many of Frederic Church’s intended views and scenic effects. Important view 
points are screened. The farm suffers from many restoration needs. Several farm 
buildings have been dismantled; others are in ruin. A public access road, installed 
by New York State in the late 1960s, deviates from Church’s intended approach 
route, changing the visitors’ experience while entering and exiting the property 
from the south. Church’s featured North Road is abandoned. Many of the historic 
carriage drives are overgrown and require ongoing work on old drainage systems. 
Poison ivy runs rampant. Presented with a derelict landscape, few visitors are now 
willing to venture beyond the immediate house grounds. 

In the early years of state operations, the landscape was considered of great 
importance and steps were taken to study it and restore some of its features, 
such as the flower garden, which was restored beginning in the early 1970s. A 
preliminary landscape assessment study was compiled in 1984, and this process 
culminated in 1996 with the completion of a “Historic Landscape Report.” 109 
Subsequently, a “Landscape Restoration Plan” (2002) has been prepared for 
the property. If implemented, it would return the landscape to its condition in 
Frederic Church’s lifetime. 

Historical Background 

The Olana landscape, a 250-acre ornamental farm, is a masterpiece of America’s 
Romantic period, an expansive work of landscape gardening in the “Picturesque” 
design mode, as that term was defined and interpreted by America’s notable 
landscape gardener of the mid-nineteenth century, Hudson Valley native Andrew 
Jackson Downing. 110 

To understand Picturesque landscape design as it engaged A.J. Downing and 
Frederic Church, we must appreciate the role of the landscape painter in the gen¬ 
esis of the English landscape garden, well before Church’s rendition at Olana. 111 
This history began when the works of seventeenth-century European landscape 
painters such as Claude Lorrain, Nicholas Poussin, and Salvator Rosa, among 
others, guided garden designers away from older geometric forms to incorporate a 
house, its driveways, plantings, and features into idyllic, pastoral stage sets where 
cultivated and natural landscapes mingled harmoniously. This was a new form of 
garden, a “landscape garden.” The connection to landscape painting was clear. 
For Alexander Pope, in the early 1700s, landscape gardening was simply “like a 
landscape [painting] hung up.” 
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From these beginnings, English landscape gardening led to the Picturesque 
movement of the 1790s, when a truly natural garden design style emerged. 
Through all this period, the landscape artist was considered, as one theorist put 
it, “the most proper designer” of a landscape garden. 112 

In the Hudson River Valley, the earliest design work in the English tradition 
of landscape gardening is discernable by 1800. At that time, some houses along 
the fashionable riverfront began to be set off in naturalized, park-like surround¬ 
ings, located away from the farmstead, kitchen gardens, and stable complex. Still, 
these early efforts in American landscape gardening relied on classical features 
and a polished appearance. 113 Typically, there was a straight approach avenue 
with rows of evenly spaced trees leading to the classical, Federal-style house. 
Given the date, and given the setting, American landscape gardening was tenta¬ 
tive and inordinately conservative, owing to recent settlement and the long-held 
preference that gardens appear in contrast to wild nature: 

In embellishing on country seats in the United States, where the features 
of nature have as yet undergone but little change, an appearance of human 
labor and skills, and even of formality, produces the agreeable effect of 
variety, and awakens the pleasing ideas of progressive civilization and 
improvement . 114 

It wasn’t until the late 1820s and 1830s, after the wilderness receded, that the 
practice of landscape gardening in America began to embrace an appreciation for 
the picturesque aesthetic. With this change, strikingly natural-appearing land¬ 
scape gardens materialized in the Hudson Valley, where the young republic was 
forging its cultural identity. Picturesque landscape design was a radical change, 
retaining none of the earlier emphasis on geometric layouts or overt artificiality. 
In the 1840s, these newer gardens were identified as “Picturesque” by the era’s 
notable landscape gardener, Andrew Jackson Downing. 115 It is Downing’s use of 
the term “Picturesque” (note the capitalization), and no other, that interests us in 
a discussion of Olana’s designed landscape. 116 

Downing’s “Picturesque” landscape gardening was closely related to its earlier 
expression in the 1790s, the English Picturesque movement. To help describe 
Picturesque design, Downing contrasted it with what he termed a “Beautiful,” 
or “Graceful,” approach to landscape gardening. Unlike the natural-appearing 
Picturesque, a “Beautiful” design was clearly artificial, with a polished, tidy, and 
unnatural appearance, often using exotic plants and formal placements. In addi¬ 
tion, Downing included in the “Beautiful” approach more recent fashion from the 
English Regency period (dominant in England from the late 1700s to the 1830s), 
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intermixed with French influences popular in America in Downing’s period. In 
assembling the amalgam he would call the “Beautiful,” Downing also added 
Englishman J.C. Loudon’s recently coined “Gardenesque” style, calling it “but 
another word for what we term the Graceful [i.e., Beautiful] school.” 117 With this 
compilation, A.J. Downing defined “Beautiful” landscape gardening, and, in con¬ 
trast, identified American Picturesque landscape design (Figure 9) as a separate 
“design mode” within the larger tradition of landscape gardening. 

Downing, and other Americans, believed that picturesque themes had a 
special affinity in the wild yet pastoral landscape of the Hudson River Valley. It 
was there that Thomas Cole had found the “peculiar charms” of American scen¬ 
ery, 118 distinguished by “wildness [where] nature is still predominant.” 119 Cole 
proclaimed that in America “all nature is new to art.” 120 From this perspective, 
the region’s physical character became renowned and was perceived as a model for 
landscape design. When Church studied with Cole in 1844, he experienced the 
picturesque aesthetic at its American source. Even earlier, Downing claimed that 
in the choice between using the “Beautiful” or “Picturesque” mode of landscape 
gardening, the Picturesque was “beginning to be preferred.” 121 Into this regional 
context Frederic Church brought his exemplary artistic skills—and his wealth— 
to the art of landscape gardening. In i860, the stage was set for the creation of 
the masterpiece that is Olana. 

Church approached landscape design at Olana in a way parallel to his paint¬ 
erly art. His fidelity to nature is one important link to explore. As with other 
members of the Hudson River School, Church adhered to a near literal depiction 
of nature. Thomas Cole stated this principle succinctly, saying that “Imitation is 
the means through which the essential truths of nature are conveyed.” 122 The idea, 
which culminated with the Pre-Raphaelite movement to which Frederic Church 
has been linked, was that nature had only to be truthfully seen in its entire minu- 
tia to be provocative. 123 In turn, fidelity to observed fact leads to greater truth. 
These aesthetic principles echoed the tenets of the Picturesque movement, which 
glorified nature and rural life by closely imitating natural and vernacular appear¬ 
ances in landscape gardening. This sense that nature and place—be it on canvas 
or in the landscape garden—must be approached literally and reverentially was a 
hallmark of the artists of the Hudson River School and of Picturesque landscape 
gardening as defined by Downing and his English sources. 

Olana’s landscape design is then a simple extension of Frederic Church’s art 
into a third dimension. It is a design nearly indistinguishable from the Hudson 
Valley countryside—albeit an idealized countryside—of Church’s lifetime. Evident 
is an adherence to the supremacy of irregular, natural forms and ever-changing 
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design effects described by Downing and his predecessors as the crux of the 
picturesque approach. While Picturesque landscape gardening had an English 
background, its design principles insisted on finding the local “genius of the place,” 
thus insuring indigenous design motifs without direct reference to European mod¬ 
els. In the Hudson River Valley, as nowhere else in America, the Picturesque was 
well suited to the character of the land and the independent romantic impulses 
of its people. This emphasis on the indigenous is unprecedented in American 
landscape design history. At Olana, this idea was taken to a grand and exquisite 
form where landscape garden, pastoral countryside, wild nature, farm fields, and 
the glorious display of a flower garden melded imperceptibly through the refined 
art of America’s foremost landscape painter. 

Frederic Church’s involvement in creating one of the finest surviving exam¬ 
ples of Picturesque landscape gardening in America is exceptionally fitting. “I 
can make more and better landscapes in this way than by tampering with canvas 
and paint in the Studio,” he declared. 124 It is a remark that confirms assertions 
made throughout the history of landscape gardening—early by Alexander Pope, 
reiterated during the Picturesque movement, and finally, for America, confirmed 
by A.J. Downing, who wrote: “Again and again has it been said, that Landscape 
Gardening and Painting are allied.” 125 Frederic Church’s role as the creator of 
Olana insures the property’s significance as one of the finest and most significant 
surviving designed landscapes in the United States. 

This article is dedicated to the memory of James A. Ryan, Olana’s distinguished site 
manager for two decades (1979-1999). 
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